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Before Bermuda: It was Marshall Plan money — say aeronautical engineers — which enabled Brit- 
eld ain to develop the NENE jet engine. The British then sold the engine to Soviet Russia which has used 
: it in the MIG to fight our men in Korea. Britain still gets aid from us, and the truce in Korea is uneasy, 
the likely to change into open war ere long. 


In view of the above, the accusation made by Dulles against McCarthy in the last twenty-four hours 
ree seems absurd in the eyes of veteran observers here. The Wisconsin Senator asked that aid be cut off from 
rtal allies — such as Britain — who trade with Red China, while the latter’s government, in McCarthy’s words, 
“are imprisoning and torturing American men”, obviously referring to American soldiers still captive there. 
It is impossible to understand how U.S. removal of aid would impinge on an ally’s sovereignty, as 


me Dulles suggests. 

sites Representative Lawrence Smith, Republican, high member of the House Foreign Affairs Committee, 
ss”, commented that it looked to him as if Dulles were talking about something that was already res adjudicata, 
1Ces already in statute form under the name of the Battle Act, passed October 26, 1951, as law no. 213. 
255” This statute authorizes cutting off of aid to lands which send strategic goods to Iron Curtain coun- 


a tries. Congressman Smith asks: “Does Mr. Dulles mean that we are going to open the gates wider to 
iC 1S trade with such countries as Red China?” 


“sy This thought of Mr. Smith occurs te others here, who see the Dulles attack on McCarthy as prompted 
by foreign policy considerations. i: has long been noted that any proposal apparently affecting British 
ex: trade always brings swift reaction from high circles. Some speculate that Dulles wishes to “cover his 


bi rear” by his blast at McCarthy, so that he can safely negotiate appeasing arrangements with our allies 
later this week at Bermuda. 


Be that as it may. “General” Dulles (as some dub him today) seemed on unsound ground when he 
intimated that our defense rested wholly on collaboration wihal with pllies across the water. General Bonner Fel- 
fed- lers in a special statement today to HUMAN EVENS “Our security does not depend on 
rom NATO powers such as Britain. Regardless of the Pye bat in Europe, favorable or unfavor- 
The able, Russia’s best route of attack on the U:S. ‘is \plar cap, from Russian Arctic bases, 
quite independent of any action which might devel ./-Mur air raid warning system, it is true, 
cer- depends on Canada’s collaboration, but since this sy sf 
defense, our interests are identical.” 













w it 
ame White House Portrait: One source of the “trouble” in the Executive Mansion — as sympathetic 
at friends see it — is Mr. C. D. Jackson, now the President’s adviser on global strategy, but as often as not, 
counselling Ike on matters which have grave repercussions on domestic politics. Jackson is a former 
not Time-Life executive who “played around” with cloak-and-dagger stuff in the Central Intelligence Agency 
ties and in whose consciousness the Soviet Russian menace became real only in very recent years. He is fast 
ing. becoming quite a figure on the national scene, and this is reflected in a current quip: “This is the Age 
rete of (C.D.) Jackson”’. 
Specifically, local newshawks who keep an eye on Jackson’s performance, assign to him the respon- 
sibility for two moves of Ike which scarcely promoted party harmony. 
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(1) Last Spring, when the ailing Taft was preparing a speech to be given in Cincinnati, he showed 
it to Ike before delivering it and got his approval. Taft’s remark in the speech that we might have to 
“go it alone” in the Far East hit the headlines. Jackson is believed to have been the man who got the 
President to make such comments so many observers concluded: Ike repudiates Taft. 

(2) Attorney General Brownell cleared his historic speech (attacking Truman on the White case) 
with Ike before delivery. Jackson again — according to reliable sources — stepped in and influenced Ike 
to adopt the rather chilly and negative line which impaired but failed to spoil the Brownell case and even- 
tual victory over Truman. 

These matters are known and discussed in GOP party circles. There ‘is naturally, therefore, specu- 
lation that Jackson also prompted Ike’s expressed hope for “no Communist issue in 1954”. Republican 


Chairman Hall had voiced the contrary, that Communists-in-Government would be a major issue in next 
year’s elections. 


Not Merely Gossip: It is believed by many here that former Red spy Gouzenko had been frightened 
into silence by the strange antics of Lester Pearson, Canada’s Minister of External Affairs. It is also sus- 
pected that some of the State Department functionaries collaborated in creating this impasse. Meanwhile, 
there is much discussion of a speech given at the New York: Women’s Republican Club by writer Victor 
Lasky, in which he charged that Elizabeth Bentley (former Red spy and trusted informant of the FBI) 
had given the following testimony to a congressional committee in secret session. Bentley, said Lasky, 
testified that Pearson transmitted vital information to a Red spy ring she headed while he (Pearson) was 
counsellor in the Canadian Legation in Washington. “But as soon as word of this testimony got around”, 
Lasky declared, “the Canadians put on pressure through the State Department and further investigations 
by the Senate Committee into the shocking allegations were stymied”. 

@ It is a commentary on the passing of the “era of fear” which existed in the early Forties, when 
Lindbergh was smeared and ostracized, that today his autobiography should be a best seller and at present 
the subject of negotiations for movie rights. It is understood that delay in these pourparlers. here de- 


veloped because the Colonel wants neither the kidnapping case nor any story of his courtship of Anne 
Morrow, his wife, to be part of the script. 


@ Eric Johnston, special emissary sent by the State Department to the. Near East to ease tensions 
between Israel and the Arab States, reportedly got nowhere. The Arabs regarded him as biased in favor 
of Israel because of his association with Zionists here and some Arab leaders refused to meet him. Some- 
one — say members of Congress — in the State Department bungled this selection of an emissary badly. 


State Department : Why is Dulles appeasigg ‘Britain and Russia? The reason lies in the continuing 
left- -wing character and aims of the State Department bureaucracy, which inevitably shapes top-level pol- 
icy, In the past few days, the Senate Internal Security subcommittee has issued a book of hearings (#13 
in the series, “Interlocking Subversion in Government”) showing how the State Department acquired this 
leftist complexion. 

From a total working force of 209 in 1910, State Department personnel rose to 2,755 in 1943. But 
the big and significant jump was from 2,755 to.7,625 between 1943 and 1946. This took place in 19465. 
Some 5,000 persons came into the State Department from the wartime agencies of Federal Economic 
Agency (FEA), Office of War Information (OWI), Office of Strategic Sedviows (OSS) and Office of In- 
ter-American Affairs. 

“I would say”, testified J. Anthony Panuch, former Deputy Assistant Secretary of State to the sub- 
coramittee, “‘that the biggest single thing that contributed to the infiltration of the State Department was 
the merger of 1945. The effects of that are still being felt, in my judgment.” HUMAN EVENTS has 
often pointed out the importance of this New Deal invasion of the formerly conservative State Department, 
how the New Dealers by the thousands swamped the old-line diplomats so that by 1950, it was pointed 


out by Professor McCamy, 77 per cent of these who influence policy in the Department had been there 
only a few years. 
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Why was this concentration planned and brought about? Mr. Panuch said: “I think the plan was 
revolutionary, revolutionary in the sense that it was-intended to establish the machinery of perpetual con- 
trol of national policy through the control of foreign policy and expenditures.” 

Panuch went on to show that one of the strategic pillars of the “revolutionary” plan was the UN. “Tf 
working control of United States foreign policy focalized in the United Nations Organization, the role of 
Congress in our foreign affairs could be by-passed ox at least assured by massive propaganda attacking 
its ‘provincial’ sabotage of the machinery for the preservation of world peace. To accomplish this ob- 
jective, the merger of the personnel, functions, properties and funds of five huge wartime foreign agen- 
cies with the State Department was accomplished by Executive order on the recommendation of the Bureau 
of the Budget.” Panuch goes on to say that one of the objectives was to “shift control over the formulation 
of foreign policy from the career Foreign Service ofheers of the Department to personnel of reliable ide- 
ological orientation”. 

And what was “reliable”? Here is the “pay-off”. Panuch says: “the end of this ideology may 
fairly be described as a socialized America in a world commonwealth of Communist and Socialist states 
dedicated to peace through collective security, political, economic, and social reform; and the redistribu- 
tion of national wealth on a global basis.” 


Tax Tinkering: Rep. Noah Mason comes forth with a plan to end tax competition between states and 
Federal government. Since Mr. Mason is a member of both the tax-writing Ways & Means Committee 
of the House and of the commission on intergovernmental relations, headed by Clarence Manion, his 
plan is newsworthy. - 

The essence of the plan is the reasretigement of fiscal powers in a manner to make some sense of the 
tax hodge-pedge under which we now live: For instance, he proposes that the states relinquish their 
power to tax incomes, leaving that to the Federal government only, while the Federal government ‘would 
relinquish its power to tax estates and gifts; the states only would tax gasoline, under this plan, while 
liquor and‘ tobacco taxes would be levied by the Federal government only; and so on. The general idea 
is to abolish tax duplications. 

Something can be said of this tax-tinkering plan — but not much. There may be some reason for 

shifting tax powers from one. jurisdiction to another, but so long as the total amount of taxes to be paid 
is the same — and Mr..Mason so maintains in his announcement — the payer can hardly get excited over 
the proposal.. If Mr. Mason could show that his plan favors the states, as against the Federal govern- 
ment, it would attract support; for such a shift would tend to strengthen the states and weaken the Federal 
government, which would be in the direction of decentralization and, therefore, of more freedom. We 
suspect that this thought underlies the plan. If, for instance, the states had the sole power of taxing 
estates and gifts, it is reasonable to suppose that some states, in an effort to attract population and capital, 
would go in for exemptions in a big way; the other states would have to follow suit or lose some of their 
more opulent citizens. — : 
_ It would make more sense, however, if the tax system which prevailed before the Sixteenth (income 
tax) Amendment were restored. Under the Constitution, the Federal government had a monopoly of tariff 
taxes only; it shared with the states the power to levy excise taxes. Income and estate taxes could be 
levied only by the states, and these levies never amounted to much because competition from neighhor- 
ing states kept the more rapacious states in line. The Federal government was able to balance its budget 
through most of the years, and the states always had enough money to carry on their legitimate functions. 
And the American citizen kept most of what he earned. What’s wrong with that? 


Werner Picht: Vom Wesen des Drieges und vom Kriegswesen der Deutschen (Vorwerk 
Verlag). -Reviewed by F. A. Voigt. 


It is. frequently assumed that a Christian is bound to be a pacifist. Nevertheless, Professor Butter- 
field, one of the greatest of contemporary historians, is a Christian and no pacifist. In his Christianity, 











Diplomacy and War, he recognizes that war may be a necessity. His book is a plea for a return to the 
balance of power and for restricting wars to “limited objectives”. 

This English Christian has a fellow-spirit in the German Christian, Werner Picht, who points out 
that the New Testament promises no release from war in this world: “Think not that I am come to send 
peace on earth: I come not to send peace, but a sword” (Matt. X, 34) and “nation shall rise against 
nation, and kingdom against kingdom” (Matt. XXIV, 7). Picht, in the little book under review, invokes 
the Pauline injunction to “obey the powers that be” (Rom. XIII, 1) as binding on the soldier (p. 46). 
Wars will be with us always, and to fight if called upon by legitimate authority will always be the duty 
of the citizen — his Christian duty if he be a Christian. 

War was once the ultima ratio regis, but, with the rise of the masses in the modern age, it ceased to 
have measure. Its “objectives” became illimitable. George Bernanos, in his profound La Liberte, Pour 
Quoi Faire? tells us “that modern wars are not military wars, but crises that grow more violent every 
time”. The Allies who went to war in defense of their security against the exorbitant power of Germany, 
pursued illimitable objectives as the war developed. The result was that they were unable to make peace. 
Although the foe was totally defeated, they fought on, not to reduce, but to destroy, the power of Germany. 

Even when the clash of arms was over, they prolonged the state of war with the purpose of converting 
the German people to “democracy”. They did not make peace until they began to realise that they must 
undo what they had done, that the power they had destroyed must be restored. 

Both Picht and Butterfield point out that a just war will be fought for a specific purpose; not merely 
for peace but for a peace. 


In the present clash of arms, the Atlantic Powers have gone to the opposite extreme. It is as erro- 
neous to fight on too small as to fight on too large a front. “Neither too much nor too little” is neces- 
sity’s command. Because they disobeyed this command, they have neither won nor lost, and may not even 
have finished, the Korean war. And behind their self-imposed excessive limitations, they uphold abstract 
ideals, embodied in the Charter of the United Nations, which commit them to illimitable objectives. They 
are, according to Picht, afflicted with “ideological uncertainty” and are confronting the “open falsehood”, 
which the Soviet Union has “elevated to a principle”, with a “fiction” which they, too, have raised to a 
principle — a fiction, and not a truth (p. 42). 

Hitler was the “exponent of nihilism and of the revolt of the masses” (p. 40). In the last free 
elections held before Hitler made himself master of Germany, the National Socialists and the Commu- 
nists together polled a huge majority. It was a stampede on the part of the masses from limitless liberty 
to limitless despotism — and thence to limitless war. 

The German army became the docile instrument of this limitless despotism in pursuit of limitless 
objectives, thereby forfeiting its traditional character and its traditional honor. A few men tried to save 
Germany — and the honor of German arms — by an attempt on the life of Hitler. They failed, and he 
took a terrible revenge — he artificially prolonged their deaths “by slow hangings which were filmed for 
the delectation of the Fuhrer” (p. 232). According to Picht, one hundred and fifty German generals and 
admirals committed suicide in despair and shame — “in the whole history of German arms there was never 
a blacker hour” (p. 232). 

“The true soldier would rather be stood up against a wall than make war on women and children” 
and the tradition of German arms was “liquidated irreversibly” (p. 232). 

Nevertheless, the German soldier of old will find a successor some day, for the duty of national de- 
fense remains the soldier’s duty in all countries, but “between the defensor patriae and the functionary of 
the totalitarian state there will always be an absolute contradiction” (p. 260). 
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BEHIND THE IRONHOWER CURTAIN 
Thirty Thrilling Days on the Potomac 


By Morrit RysKIND 


N” IT CAN BE TOLD. Now that the ordeal is over and I have arrived back safely at 
my little igloo in Beverly Hills, I can reveal my whereabouts for the past month. 
I was, incredible as it may seem, in Washington, D. C. I saw and spoke to the natives, 
ate their simple food, visited some of their government-owned homes and offices, and 
even made use of their primitive plumbing. 

It was not an enterprise I undertook lightly. After all, I was known to the enemy 
as the man who led the movement to sever all relations with Washington. I had urged 
that the American states stop sending money to the city on the Potomac, whether in the 
form of taxes or lend-lease. I had argued vehemently that we should blockade all means 
of entry to Pentagonville, even if that meant using the American fleet. And, finally, I had 
called for an ultimatum demanding that the American dollar be restored to its original 
value of one hundred cents. I should have been stupid indeed not to realize there was a 
price on my head. 

Yet, having weighed all the risks, I determined to go ahead. There were anxious 
months of preparation; contact had been established wa 






r own underground agents, 
other story. Codes had to 
be worked out and passports forged; officials had to bg#tibed — and a train derailed. 
Those things, simple as they sound, take time. co) /S} 

The last week of waiting was indescribably ner srerracsie For six days and nights 
I waited in the cellar for the agreed-upon signal to come to me over the shortwave set. 
For three whole days I got nothing but local disc jockeys from Tokio, Madrid, Port Said 
and Kamchatka. (For the record, I heard 3,502 parodies of the ‘““Dragnet” theme during 
that week.) 


two of whom turned out to be Pentagon spies — but tt 


But, at 2:52 a.m., Pacific Standard Time, on the morning of October 20, the long- 
awaited word came. I set my watch at zero and started out. The story my wife gave out 
the following morning — that I had been sent to Alcatraz for two years for drunken 
driving — was a smoke screen sent up to cover my train and, if I may say so, a highly 
successful one. It had about it an air of plausibility and was accepted gleefully by friend 
and foe alike. The fact that I don’t drive and would have had to be drunk to attempt it gave 
the yarn a verisimilitude that defied detection; the heaven-sent coincidence that a man of 
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the same name actually did go to Alcatraz at about the same time; and, last but not least, 
the wish that was father to the thought in so many hearts. The State Department and the 
other counterespionage agents were completely fooled. 

Obviously, I am not at liberty to reveal the route I took from the Hills of Beverly to 
the Hidden City on the Potomac. Suffice it to say that I used two kayaks, a covered wagon, 
a jet plane and the subway before I finished my arduous 3,000 mile trek. Nor can I 
do more than drop a hint about the various disguises I used. Later, when it is safe, I may 
get Quentin Reynolds to do a book for Bennett Cerf about it. At the moment I must con- 
tent myself with noting that the two enemy agents I killed in the desert richly deserved 
their fate; that the dark, swarthy stranger who carried my luggage from the train to the 
taxicab was introduced to me later as Beria — just Beria: I never did learn his last name; 
and that the beautful siren who was a constant companion of Senator McCarthy turned 
out to be his wife. In this hurried account, which is written mainly so that my friends may 
know I am back home, all I can hope to do is to sum up briefly the sights and sounds and 
impressions of the mysterious, enigmatic city, as I saw them after an absence of seven years. 


LIVING CONDITIONS: The city itself is vastly overcrowded — as it was under Truman. 
Although some 242 Democrats have been removed from the payroll as the result of a 
gigantic economy drive, they refuse to leave Washington unless subpoenaed by Harold 
Velde or Senator Jenner. 

The houses are of infinite variety: my guide — obviously a government propa- 
gandist — impressed upon me the difference between the magnificent and spacious gov- 
ernment-owned White House, where President Eisenhower resides when he happens to 
be in town, and a series of buildings put up by kulaks. The latter establishments have 
now been declared unfit for human habitation and will be used by various government 
agencies for the storage of files, wheat, cotton and other government agencies. 

The hotels, where the foreign delegations from America live, are just as crowded, 
and the rates are high. Indeed, the famous old ship, the Mayflower, has been converted 
into a hotel and there is some talk of doing the same thing with that part of the fleet that 
can be spared from the waters of Formosa. 


FOOD: In the government-owned cafeterias, Federal employees can eat reasonably and 
well. It is their America. | 

I had a good meal at the Shoreham for $8.00 — which does not include drinks. On 
Pennsylvania Avenue I found a dingy little restaurant — obviously not under state con- 
trol — which had a card in the window reading, ‘““Ham and eggs, french fries, coffee, 
B and B, $.50”. Realizing that it must be a black-market dinery, I glanced around to 
see if I were being followed, darted in and sat down. When the waitress came, I gave my 
order surreptitiously. It turned out that I needn’t have been so cautious: B and B was 
not benedictine and brandy, as it would have been any place in America, but bread and 








































butter! It is these language barriers, I am convinced, that get in the way of a better 
understanding. | 

One thing I couldn’t find in all Washington was a decent kosher delicatessen. The 
y to | one good piece of corned beef I did get was at the house of George Marshall — not the 
on, | Nobel Prize winner. This George owns the Redskins and has never mistaken Mao-Tse 
n I for an agrarian reformer. . . . I doubt that the Nobel Prize winner could tell corned 


nay beef from pastrami — and yet a schlemiel like that was made Chief of Staff! 


SEGREGATION: In spite of newspaper reports and government proceedings, I found 


rr segregation to be just as rife as ever. Any informal group that I attended, sometimes 
~ openly, sometimes in disguise, was either pro-McCarthy or anti-McCarthy. And at three 
se: formal functions — where I appeared in the guise of a waiter — an anti-McCarthyite 
ae who found himself sitting next to a pro-McCarthyite would carefully change his seat. 
ai No Supreme Court ruling can possibly alter this situation. 


ars. NEWS CONFERENCES: The President’s news conference is always looked forward to 
by the reporters, but every decent Republican prays the night before. It is here that 


sae the President takes back everything his administration has come out for — until his sec- 
of a retary explains just what the President really meant. There is a strong movement under 
rold foot to try to reverse the order of things and have Mr. Hagerty, the press secretary, 
explain first. 

opa- 

ov- WHAT CHANCE REVOLT? It has been argued that with the overthrow of Truman 
a and the coming to power of Ike, the people of Washington may stage a popular uprising. 
vibe. I do not share that hope. At a secret meeting of the underground I met with some gen- 
nent | crals and admirals, newspaper correspondents, security officers and even — incredible as 


it may seem — two men from the State Department. Nobody talked — for fear that the 
ded, room was wired. The only means of communication was a large slate blackboard on 
which people wrote their comments and, after the applause, carefully erased them. (I 
have not, I may say, seen such words since the boys in the sixth grade were chalking 
them on the school building.) It was cheering and heartening in a way — but I noticed 
that even the generals were unarmed. Nobody wanted to fight. 

and A former Democratic office-holder, now living across the border in Virginia, pene- 
trated my disguise one night and was about to shout “‘Spy!”’ when he suddenly realized I 
On had penetrated his disguise. We approached each other warily and agreed to call truce 





con- for the time being. We had a drink at a local tavern, and the old five percenter com- 
»ffee, plained how bad things were with him under the new regime. 
id to 


He told me he was reduced to selling postcards and asked me to purchase some; they 
seemed innocuous enough, but held under the light they spelled out ‘‘New Deal’. I 
explained that I was not interested in any pornography. He then tried to borrow ten 
dollars, but settled for half. 





The next day he showed me a letter, unexpurgated, written by H. S. Truman; no 
sale. Finally, he said, “I know you are a collector of Americana. Would this interest 
you?” I glanced half-heartedly at the frayed old paper; then, as I saw the signature, 
I grew excited. I finally purchased it for $300; at least that was the price agreed on. 
But he would not take Eisenhower, Truman or even Roosevelt dollars. He demanded 
300 Coolidge dollars; in other words, I shelled out $650.83. 

I cannot reproduce the famous handwriting nor the curious use of f for s, but 
I think the letter worth far more than I paid for it. Here it is: 


George III, 


London, England. Sept. 24, 1780 
Your Most Gracious Majesty: 


It has been called to my attention that Gen. Benedict Arnold is anxious to enter 
your employ and I have been asked to give him a character reference. 

I have known Gen. Arnold for a good many years and am happy to say that I have 
always found him capable. He is brilliant, audacious and holds a number of degrees. 
He has been screened by various loyalty boards and, in spite of some difficulties with 
the investigating committees of the Continental Congress, has retained the confidence of 
the Nation, the New Republic, the Washington Post, and the celebrated Squire Commager, 
Professor of History at Kings College. 

I part with the general’s services reluctantly, but I do not wish to stand in his way 
and at the present time I cannot hope to compete with the offer of £25,000 which 
I understand you have made him. 

You have no doubt heard of the fate of poor Major Andre. Thousands of petitions 
poured in pleading that he be spared, inasmuch as Great Britain was a co-belligerent with 
us in the various French and Indian wars. Many able lawyers pointed out that the men 
who seized the late Major took the incriminating papers from him without the formality 
of a search-warrant — which is in strict violation of the Fifth Amendment to Magna Carta. 
But, alas! McCarthyism is sweeping the country and Major Andre was a martyr to the 
witch-hunters. So strong is the feeling that I am afraid, even had Gen. Arnold remained, 
I, too, would have been forced not to turn my back on him. 

But enough of these sad thoughts. How goes it in England? I dread the approaching 
winter — did you ever try to cross the Delaware when it was snowing? 

My warmest regards to the Queen. And, I repeat, you can trust Gen. Arnold implicitly 
unless Moscow makes him a better offer. 

With affectionate assurances of esteem, I beg to remain, 

Your obedient servant, 
G. Washington. 

P.S. — Martha regrets that she is unable to fulfill your kind order for two pounds 
of her candy. Under the present temper of the public, this is regarded as war material 
and is prohibited by the “trading with the enemy” act. As soon as I get Burgoyne you 
may expect the candy. — G. W. | 





Morrie Ryskind is a Hollywood script writer, author of “Of Thee I Sing” and other Broadway plays, contributor 
to Plain Talk and the Freeman. 
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